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Eva Braun's personal photo albums. 


Richard Nixon's 
letter of resignation. 


World War I recruiting 
poster by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s signature on the Louisiana 
Purchase treaty. 

Photographs by Matthew Lewis 


Richard Nixon’s 
letter of resignation. 


World War I recruiting 
poster by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 





* Archives, from page 14 

“The unusual people here," 
he says at least partly seri- 
ously, “are the sane ones. ” 

This confusion about what 
exactly is in the National Ar- 
chives is caused at least partly 
by the boggling extent of the 
materials it does have. Fully 
one million cubic feet of stuff 
is 'encased in the Constitu- 
tion Avenue building as well 
as an additional structure in 
Suitland, McL , and so it is no 
wonder that a New England 
man wrote offering the Ar- 
chives “writings that was 
done by God, the Creator.” 
After all, where else? But even 
though it was “written in Eng- 
lish in the United States . . . 
the only writing of God since 
He wrote on stone for Moses 
about 2500 B.C,” the Ar- 
chives said ‘no’ because its 
space is for “records of the 
Federal government only,” 
and really there is no sure 
proof that God has any interest 
in federal doings. 

Even without God’s hand- 
writing, however, the Ar- 
chives holdings are awe-in- 
spiring. Consider; 

• Five million still pictures, 
including 5,000 Matthew 
Brady-supervised shots, 223,- 
000 captured Nazi photos, 
Eva Braun’s personal albums, 
girlishly covered in colorful 
fabrics, and one picture of 
John Paul Jones’ body after it 
had been embalmed in alco- 
hol for 113 years 

• 1. 5 million maps, includ- 
ing the work of Lewis and 
Clark, Mason and Dixon and 
Zeoulon M. Pike, and some 
19th-century Spanish-made 
maps of the Phillpines that 
were good enough for General 
MacArthur to use in 1944. 

8 2.4 million aerial photos 

• 200,000 rolls of microfilm 

® 82,000 reels of motion 

picture film, including Laurel 
and Hardy’s only color film 
(made for the U.S. Forest 
Service), footage of Thomas 
Edison asleep under a tree. 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch being 
adopted by the Crow Indians, 
and a Signal Corps film called 
“Nazi Concentration Camps” 
showing “extermination facil- 
ities, starving prisoners, vic- 
tims of medical experiments, 
uncovered graves, dead being 
exhumed. ” 

® 70,000 sound recordings, 
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chives has, like a jar with fin- 
gers in it that no one seems to 
have an explanation for. Or a 
human skin lampshade cap- 
tured during World War II. 
Or an 1880 smallpox quaran- 
tine flag from Baltimore, a 
collection of family Bibles 
used to prove birth dates, a 
group of frakturs, colorful 
Pennsylvania Dutch marriage 
certificates, and the collected 
exhibits of the Presidential 
Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. Or the numer- j 
ous artifacts of John F. Ken- j 
nedy’s assassination, inciud- | 
ing autopsy photos and X- jj 
rays, the gun use d, the jbuEet j 
r emo ved from the body, the 1 I 
shirt, coat and tie worn, even j 
the equipment from Trauma I 
Room 1 in Dallas' Parkland ■ 
Hospital, all acquired to pre- j 

Sg.pt dist^tefuil_ pubhc" t Ss- | 
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Most Archival material, 
though, as might be expected, 
is plain old pieces of paper, 
reports and records of what 
seems like everything that 
was ever recorded. Monthly 
reports of persons employed 
in 1853 in the East Pasca- 
goula, Miss., U.S. Soldiers’ 
Home. Records of the Mem- 
phremagogg, Vc, customs 
house, 1855-1901. Eight years 
of issues of Happy Days, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
weekly newspaper. And so 
on -> and on, and on. 

Of course not everything in 
the building is historical 
ephemera. There are the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, the “Char- 
ters of Freedom,” so called, 
that still draw awe-struck 
youngsters to the public part 
of the building. And in the- 
hidden bowels of the Ar- 
chives, behind a special com- 
bination lock, sits “The Treas- 
ure Room,” where the real 
valuables reside. Here are the 
550 volumes of records of the 
Continental Congress. Hie 
velvet-and-gold bound treaty, 
signed by Napoleon himself, 
agreeing to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Richard Nixon’s resig- 
nation letter. And the actual 
laws of the United -States, the 
earlier ones written out in long- 
hand on huge sheets of parch- 
ment, the others bound in 
thick, distinguished looking 
red Morocco volumes. 

It is to this room that U.S. 
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is 'encased in the Constitu- 
tion Avenue building as well 
as an additional structure in 
Suitland, Md., and so it is no 
wonder that a New England 
man wrote offering the Ar- 
chives “writings that was 
done by God, the Creator.” 
After all, where else? But even 
though it was “written in Eng- 
lish in the United States . . . 
the only writing of God since 
He wrote on stone for Moses 
about 2500 B.C,” the Ar- 
chives said ‘no’ because its 
space is for “records of the 
Federal government only,” 
and really there is no sure 
proof that God has any interest 
in federal doings. 

Even without God’s hand- 
writing, however, the Ar- 
chives holdings are awe-in- 
spiring. Consider; 

• Five million still pictures, 
including 5,000 Matthew 
Brady-supervised shots, 223,- 
000 captured Nazi photos, 
Eva Braun’s personal albums, 
girlishly covered in colorful 
fabrics, and one picture of 
John Paul Jones’ body after it 
had been embalmed in alco- 
hol for 113 years 

• 1.5 million maps, includ- 
ing the work of Lewis and 
Clark, Mason and Dixon and 
Zebuion M.. Pike, and some 
19th-century Spanish-made 
maps of the Phillpines that 
were good enough for General 
MacArthur to use in 1944. 

•2.4 million aerial photos 

• 200,000 rolls of microfilm 

• 82,000 reels of motion 
picture film, including Laurel 
and Hardy’s only color film 
(made for the U.S. Forest 
Service), footage of Thomas 
Edison asleep under a tree. 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch being 
adopted by the Crow Indians, 
and a Signal Corps film called 
“Nazi Concentration Camos” 
showing “extermination facil- 
ities, starving prisoners, vic- 
tims of medical experiments, 
uncovered graves, dead being 
exhumed. ” 

* 70,000 sound recordings, 
including the sound of a 1953 
atomic test at Yucca Flats, 
Nev. , and Lord Haw Haw’s 
last recorded broadcast from a 
burning Berlin, featuring the 
turncoat propagandist pound- 
ing the table in a drunken fie 
All this doesn’t include the 
really odd artifacts the Ar- 
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Pennsylvania Dutch marriage 
certificates, and the collected 
exhibits of the Presidential 
Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography. Or the numer- j 
ous artifacts of John F. Ken- j 
nedy’s assassination, includ- 5 
ing autopsy photos and X- jf 
rays, the .gun used, the bullet j 
remqved from the body, the' j 
shirt, coat and tie worn, even f 
the equipment from Trauma j 
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Most Archival material, 

though, as might be expected, 
is plain old pieces of paper, 
reports and records of what 
seems like everything that 
was ever recorded. Monthly 
reports of persons employed 
in 1853 in the East Pasca- 
goula, Miss., U.S. Soldiers’ 
Home. Records of the Mem- 
phremagogg, Vt., customs 
house, 1855-1901. Eight years 
of issues of Happy Days, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
weekly newspaper. And so 
on ’ and on, and on. 

Of course not everything in 
the building is historical 
ephemera. There are the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, the “Char- 
ters of Freedom,” so called, 
that still draw awe-struck 
youngsters to the public part 
of the building. And in the- 
hidden bowels of the Ar- 
chives, behind a special com- 
bination lock, sits “The Treas- 
ure Room,” where the real 
valuables reside. Here are the 
550 volumes of records of the 
Continental Congress. The 
velvet-and-gold bound treaty, 
signed by Napoleon himself, 
agreeing to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. Richard Nixon’s resig- 
nation letter. And the actual 
laws of the United ’States, the 
earlier ones written out in long- 
hand on huge sheets of parch- 
ment, the others bound in 
thick, distinguished looking 
red Morocco volumes. 

it is to this room that U. S. 
Court of Appeals Judge 
George MacKinnon came to 
check exactly when on Dec. 

27, 1967, a stringent Federal 
anti-crime law was signed by 
President Johnson. It seems a 
man sentenced under that law 
for burglary, robbery and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon 



had appealed on grounds that 
it hadn’t been in effect at the 
time of his crime. Unfortu- 
nately, the judge found a 
hand-written notation on tne 
bill showing that it had been 
signed at 3:05 p.m. at the 
Texas White House, some 
half a dozen hours before the 
deed was done. ___ 
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H aving a National Ar- 
chives now seems 
like the most natural 
of things, the logical way for 
the government to keep track 
of its own important papers, 
the logical place for historians 
to go when they wanted some- 
thing historical. As Archives 
booster Waldo Leiand noted 
nobly in 1912, “The chief 
monument of the history of a 
nation is its archives, the pres- 
ervation of which is recog- 
nized in all civilized countries 
as a natural and proper func- 
tion of government. ” 

The reason Leiand was 
making these grand state- 
ments in 1912, however, was 
that the U. S. was the only one 
of the world’s major nations 
not to have an archives. 
France had had its archetypal 
Archives Nationales since 
1790, the British their Public 
Records Office since 1838, but 
all America had was problems. 

It wasn’t that people didn’t 
have the right intentions. 
Charles Thomson, for in- 
stance, an urbane Greek 
scholar who served as Secre- 
tary of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1789, kept 
such detailed, meticulous rec- 
ords that he is looked on as a 
kind of archival godfather. As 
early as 1810 a congressional 
committee reported that valu- 
able records were “in a state 
of great disorder and -expo- 
sure and in a situation neither 
safe nor convenient nor hon- 
orable to the nation. ” Yet be- 
tween 1881 and 1912, 42 sep- 
arate bills calling for the es- 
tablishment of an Archives 
failed to pass both houses of 
the largely disinterested Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, the records suf- 
fered. There was a major fire 
in the War Office in 1800, one 
in the Capitol in 1814, an- 
other in the War Department 
in 1880. and 250 senarare fires 


dust, to inroads of rodents 
and vermin, even to the rav- 
ages of leaky plumbing. It 
was, says the current Archi- 
vist of the United States, 
James Berton Rhoads, “an im- 
possibly chaotic situation,” 
one that was finally resolved 
on June 19, 1934, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed Public 
Law No. 432 creating a Na- 
tional Archives once and for 
all. 

Getting things into the new 
Archives building proved as 
difficult as getting the build- 
ing in the first place. Nine 
deputies were appointed to 
scour the cellars of Washing- 
ton to find records worthy of 
preservation, and a survey 
recorded that the documents 
that came to the Archives 
were found in 6,570 separate 
places. 

One very hesitant place was 
the Library of Congress, 
which had held much of the 
nation’s historical papers be- 
fore the Archives was built 
and was now, as Archivist 
Rhoads diplomatically puts it, 
“understandably a little reluc- 
tant” to turn them over. In 
fact, though the Archives re- 
quested the originals of the 
Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution as early as 
1936, it took an order by then- 
Senator Theodore Green in 
1952 to get them off Capitol 
Hill, and there are some Ar- 
chives workers who still claim 
that the Library has docu- 
ments that rightfully belong 
down town. 

total Folly 


O bviously, even a Na- 
tional Archives can- 
not save every little 
thing. “That way lies mad- 
ness, total folly,” says No. 2 
Archivist James O’Neill. 
When things got started in 
1935, the Archives had to de- 
cide which of ten million cu- 
bic feet of records accumu- 
lated over the past 150-plus 
years it ought to keep, a task 
called “unique in the history 
of mankind. ” And things 
have gotten worse. 

For the Federal government 
annually produces between 
five and seven million cubic 
feet of paper, something like 
20 billion individual sheets. 
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deed was done. 
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H aving a National Ar- 
chives now seems 
like the most natural 
of things, the logical way for 
the government to keep track 
of its own important papers, 
the logical place for historians 
to go when they wanted some- 
thing historical. As Archives 
booster Waldo Leland noted 
nobly in 1912, “The chief 
monument of the history of a 
nation is ids archives, the pres- 
ervation of which is recog- 
nized in all civilized countries 
as a natural and proper func- 
tion of government. ” 

The reason Leland was 
making these grand state- 
ments in 1912, however, was 
that the U. S. was the only one 
of the world’s major nations 
not to have an archives. 
France had had its archetypal 
Archives Rationales since 
1790, the British their Public 
Records Office since 1838, but 
all America had was problems. 

It wasn’t that people didn’t 
have the right intentions. 
Charles Thomson, for in- 
stance, an urbane Greek 
scholar who served as Secre- 
tary of the Continental Con- 
gress from 1774,ro 1789, kept 
such detailed, meticulous rec- 
ords that he is looked on as a 
kind of archival godfather. As 
early as 1810 a congressional 
committee reported that valu- 
able records were “in a state 
of great disorder and -expo- 
sure and in a situation neither 
safe nor convenient nor hon- 
orable to the nation. ” Yet be- 
tween 1881 and 1912, 42 sep- 
arate bills calling for the es- 
tablishment of an Archives 
failed to pass both houses of 
the largely disinterested Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, the records suf- 
fered. There was a major fire 
in the War Office in 1800, one 
in the Capitol in 1814, an- 
other in the War Department 
in 1880, and 250 separate fires 
were counted in- government 
buildings between 1873 and 
1915. 

And if they escaped being 
burnt up, records were expo- 
sed to extremes of heat and 
cold, to the accumulation of 


dent Roosevelt signed Public 
Law No. 432 creating a Na- 
tional Archives once and for 
all. 

Getting things into the new 
Archives building proved as 
difficult as getting the build- 
ing in the first place. Nine 
deputies were appointed to 
scour the cellars of Washing- 
ton to find records worthy of 
preservation, and a survey 
recorded that the documents 
that came to the Archives 
were found in 6,570 separate 
places. 

One very hesitant place was 
the Library of Congress, 
which had held much of the 
nation’s historical papers be- 
fore the Archives was built 
and was now, as Archivist 
Rhoads diplomatically puts it, 
“understandably a little reluc- 
tant” to turn them over. In 
fact, though the Archives re- 
quested the originals of the 
Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution as early as 
1936, it took an order by then- 
Senator Theodore Green in 
1952 to get them off Capitol 
Hill, and there are some Ar- 
chives workers who still claim 
that the Library has docu- 
ments that rightfully belong 
down town. 


Total Follf 


O bviously, even a Na- 
tional Archives can- 
not save every little 
thing. “That way lies mad- 
ness, total folly,” says No. 2 
Archivist James O’Neill. 
When things got started in 
1935, the Archives had to de- 
cide which of ten million cu- 
bic feet of records accumu- 
lated over the past 150-plus 
years it ought to keep, a task 
called “unique in the history 
of mankind. ” And things 
have gotten worse. 

For the Federal government 
annually produces between 
five and seven million cubic 
feet of paper, something like 
20 billion individual sheets, 
and if for no other reason than 
economy — it costs $5 to keep 
a cubic foot of records for a 
year — only two or three per 
cent of this is kept perma- 
nently, i.e., forever. 

Meyer Fishbein, a cheerful. 
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genial man, is the 
director of the Archives’ 
records appraisal staff; he is 
the person with what is awe- 
somely known as “life or 
death power’’ over Federal 
records, the man who decides 
what is kept and what is 
thrown away. “When I told 
one bureau head that I would 
decide what will be needed 
100 years from now,” Fish- 
bein says, “he looked at me 
and said, ’Who do you think 
you are, God?’ I told him Con- 
gress gave me the job and I 
have to do it, that’s it. ” 

In times past, archivists 
have employed some very odd 
criteria. When one Minister 
Garat, for example, took over 
in France after the Revolu- 
tion, he decided that “all old 
documents with Gothic script 
are presemably . . . only legal 
titles to feudalism, of the sub- 
jugation of the feeble to the 
strong,” and thus should be 
destroyed. For Meyer Fish- 
bein, who amiably calls him- 
self “a mortician, ” the criteria 
are much more reasonable. 
“All records are valuable for 
something,” he says. “The key 
point is what and how impor- 
tant is that topic. ” 

One key element is what 
kinds of historical research 
are being done, as well as 
changing trends in research, 
both of which Fishbein keeps 
up with by extensive reading. 
Some records go through a 
“possibility of use” test and 
have to seem like the type of 
material historians will be 
wanting to look at before 
Fishbein will give them the 
okay. With other records, for 
example, evidence of how 
various government agencies 
make their decisions, he will 
‘take ’em even if no one 
shows up to look at them,” 
because he feels “they’re dam 
important. ” 

If this balancing of proph- 
ecy with economy sounds very 
subjective, Fishbein will be 
the first to agree. “We make 
no pretense of science,” he 
says. It s a question of how 
pod are your guesses, and we 
just have to have very good 
judgment. And sometimes we 
toss out records that turn out 
to be needed by someone.” 

Motivated by the philoso- 
phy that “if we were perfect 


sometimes decisions can be 
made in a couple of minutes. 
I’m not going to agonize over 
requisitions for pencils, even 
though I realize someone 
might someday make a study 
of pencils. ” 

It is the remaining ten per 
cent, however, that cause the 
aggravation. For, while Fish- 
bein claims “we’re not experts 
in the crystal ball area, in a 
way we can’t deal with the fu- 
ture,” obviously he has to. 
With the save-or-destroy deci- 
sions he and his staff make, 
“we’re shaping the future of 
historical research.” Though 
historians in the 1930s 
showed litde interest in pri- 
mary sources, for example, 
the Archives kept them any- 
way, and now, says Fishbein, 
“they kiss us because we 
saved them.” And if he 
throws out something, the fu- 
ture will never know it ex- 
isted. “That’s the grey hair, 
that’s what worries me, ” Fish- 
bein admits. “We’re temporary 
but the records aren’t. ” 

1 Loss of Faes 

T he National Archives 
is more than the Na- 
tional Archives. It is 
the National Archives and 
Records Service, NARS for 
short, a massive nationwide 
network of half a dozen presi- 
dential libraries and two na- 
tional and thirteen regional 
records centers of various 
sizes, the jewel of the chain 
being the Washington Na- 
tional Records Center in Suit- 
land, which, with its 20 stor- 
age bays, each a full acre in 
area, is perhaps the largest 
building of its kind in the 
world. 

Some 300,000 of the build- 
ing’s 2. 4 million cubic feet are 
used for overflow of perma- 
nendy valuable material from 
the Constitution Avenue 
building. The rest of the 
space, as well as almost all the 
space in the other record cen- 
ters, is used to store docu- 
ments government agencies 
want to 'keep for a while but 
not forever. If you are won- 
dering what an august institu- 
tion like the National Ar- 
chives is doing storing and 
shuffling papers, you have hit 
upon the nub of a problem 
that has "been upsetting histo- 


voluminous: almost five times 
as many records, for instance, 
were created during the De- 
pression and World War II as 
in the previous history of the 
federal government. By the 
end of World War II that total 
reached 18 million cubic feet, 
a pile which would climb 
nearly to the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument even if 
stacked over an acre of 
ground. 

This proliferation of rec- 
ords, said Solon Buck, the 
second Archivist of the 
United States, is like “keeping 
an elephant for a pet; its bulk 
cannot be ignored, its upkeep 
is terrific, and, although it 
can be utilized, uncontrolled 
it is potentially a menace." 
And so was bom the science 
of records management, 
where professionals would 
tell the various agencies how 
they should be organizing 
their records. After all, since 
the Archives was going to get 
these records eventually, it 
seemed to make sense to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff 
at as early a stage as possible. 

Not everyone felt this way, 
however. As historian and ar- 
chivist H.G. Jones has writ- 
ten, there was some feeling 
that involvement in records 
management meant “the 
abandonment of the tradition 
of scholarship and research ... 
and renunciation of a broad 
intellectual comprehension of 
the records” in favor of undue 
emphasis on storage. Coinci- 
dental with the records man- 
agement brouhaha, the first 
Hoover Commission decided 
that an umbrella housekeep- 
ing agency was needed to 
clear up government confu- 
sion in general and the Na- 
tional Archives, previously an 
independent organization, 
was in 1949 placed under the 
mantle of the newly created 
Government Services Admin- 
istration. 

Now things really got hot, 
and though it has cooled off 
since, the fire has yet to go 
out. Placing a small, highly 
professional organization like 
the Archives in what histori- 
ans generally regarded as a 
vast, inefficient bog of a bu- 
reaucracy was a loss of face, 
independence and dignity 
that rankled like nobody’s 
business. 
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100 years from now,” Fish- 
bein says, “he looked at me 
and said, ‘Who do you think 
you are, God?’ I told him Con- 
gress gave me the job and I 
have to do it, that’s it. ” 

In times past, archivists 
have employed some very odd 
criteria. When one Minister 
Garat, for example, took over 
in France after the Revolu- 
tion, he decided that “all old 
documents with Gothic script 
are presemably . . . only legal 
titles to feudalism, of the sub- 
jugation. of the feeble to the 
strong,” and thus should be 
destroyed. For Meyer Fisfa- 
bein, who amiably calls him- 
self “a mortician, ” the criteria 
are much more reasonable. 
“All records are valuable for 
something,” he says. “The key 
point is what and how impor- 
tant is that topic. ” 

One key element is what 
kinds of historical research 
are being dbne, as well as 
changing trends in research, 
both of which Fishbein keeps 
up with by extensive reading. 
Some records go through a 
“possibility of use” test and 
have to seem like the type of 
material historians will be 
wanting to look at before 
Fishbein will give them the 
okay. With other records, for 
example, evidence of how 
various government agencies 
make their decisions, he will 
“take ’em even if no one 
shows up to look at them,” 
because he feels “they’re darn 
important. ” 

If this balancing of proph- 
ecy with economy sounds very 
subjective, Fishbein will be 
the first to agree. “We make 
no pretense of science,” he 
says. “It’s a question of how 
good are your guesses, and we 
just have to have very good 
judgment. And sometimes we 
toss out records that turn out 
to be needed by someone.” 

Motivated by the philoso- 
phy that “if we were perfect 
and kept everything of value 
we’d be doing a poor job be- 
cause we’d have to keep so 
much junk to be sure,” Fish- 
bein does not struggle with 
every single judgment. 
“Eighty or ninety per cent are 
pretty easy — there are prece- 
dents, things like that — and 


we re not experts 
in the crystal ball area, in a 
way we can’t deal with the fu- 
ture,” obviously he has to. 
With the save-or-destroy deci- 
sions he and his staff make, 
“we’re shaping the future of 
historical research.” Though 
historians in the 1930s 
showed little interest in pri- 
mary sources, for example, 
the Archives kept them any- 
way, and now, says Fishbein, 
“they kiss us because we 
saved them. ” And if he 
throws out something, the fu- 
ture will never know it ex- 
isted. “That’s the grey hair, 
that’s what worries me, ” Fish- 
bein admits. “We’re temporary 
but the records aren’t. ” 

1 less ©I f 

T he National Archives 
is more than the Na- 
tional Archives. It is 
the National Archives and 
Records Service, NARS for 
short, a massive nationwide 
network of half a dozen presi- 
dential libraries and two na- 
tional and thirteen regional 
records centers of various 
sizes, the jewel of the chain 
being the Washington Na- 
tional Records Center in Suit- 
land, which, with its 20 stor- 
age bays, each a full acre in 
area, is perhaps the largest 
building of its kind in the 
world. 

Some 300,000 of the build- 
ing’s 2.4 million cubic feet are 
used for overflow of perma- 
nently valuable material from 
the Constitution Avenue 
building. The rest of the 
space, as well as almost all the 
space in the other record cen- 
ters, is used to store docu- 
ments government agencies, 
want to 'keep for a while but 
not forever. If you are won- 
dering what an august institu- 
tion like the National Ar- 
chives is doing storing and 
shuffling papers, you have hit 
upon the nub of a problem 
that has been upsetting histo- 
rians for close to 20 years. 

It all started with numbers. 
Archivists in Europe tradi- 
tionally dealt with very few 
documents, each one of 
which, like the Magna Carta, 
had rarity as well as research 
value. Modern records, how- 
ever, are much more 


mgton Monument even if 
stacked over an acre of 
ground. 

This proliferation of rec- 
ords, said Solon Buck, the 
second Archivist of the 
United States, is like “keeping 
an elephant for a pet; its bulk 
cannot be ignored, its upkeep 
is terrific, and, although it 
can be utilized, uncontrolled 
it is potentially a menace.” 
And so was bom the science 
of records management, 
where professionals would 
tell the various agencies how 
they should be organizing 
their records. After all, since 
the Archives was going to get 
these records eventually, it 
seemed to make sense to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff 
at as early a stage as possible. 

Not everyone felt this way, 
however. As historian and ar- 
chivist H.G. Jones has writ- 
ten, there was some feeling 
that involvement in records 
management meant “the 
abandonment of the tradition 
of scholarship and research ... 
and renunciation of a broad 
intellectual comprehension of 
the records” in favor of undue 
emphasis on storage. Coinci- 
dental with the records man- 
agement brouhaha, the first 
Hoover Commission decided 
that an umbrella housekeep- 
ing agency was needed to 
clear up government confu- 
sion in general and the Na- 
tional Archives, previously an 
independent organization, 
was in 1 949 placed under the 
mantle of the newly created 
Government Services Admin- 
istration. 

Now things really got hot, 
and though it has cooled off 
since, the fire has yet to go 
out. Placing a small, highly 
professional organization like 
the Archives in what histori- 
ans generally regarded as a 
vast, inefficient bog of a bu- 
reaucracy was a loss of face, 
independence and dignity 
that rankled like nobody’s 
business. 

"I object,” said Robert Bah- 
mer, the fourth Archivist of- 
the United States, “to having 
records and archives grouped 
with office desks, lamps, rugs 
and other items of supply as if 
there is a fraternity of interest 
or identity of interest in the 
administration of the one 
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with the other. ’’ 

Current Archivist Rhoads, 
a GSA partisan, feels that the 
"dire things glimpsed as being 
out in the unknown” when 
the Archives went under 
“didn't materialize,” and any- 
how, "independence would 
not be all that some people 
crack it up to be. ” He admit- 
ted, however, that there is 
still "some anti-GSA feeling” 
left among historians— -eight 
years ago, in fact, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association 
mounted yet another cam- 
paign for its independence — 
and since historians have no- 
toriously long memories, this 
bad feeling will probably 
never entirely disappear. 

Preservation 
Forever 

i oxes,” says Dep- 

||"* s Cuty Archivist 
J a m e s O’Neill 
with a shrug. “Somebody’s al- 
ways saying we don’t have 
enough boxes. ’’ 

The boxes line the green 
metal shelves in the 196 win- 
dowless stack areas where the 
musty, dusty smell of history 
tells you this is where the gen- 
uine articles -reside. The 
temperature is kept at 70 de- 
grees Farenheit and the hu- 


midity at 50 per cent to avoid 
the competing evils of exces- 
sive dryness and/or mold and 
fungus. Originally sprinkler 
systems were taboo: smoke 
detectors and a system of fire 
walls, it was felt, were all the 
protection needed. Within 
the last two years, however, 
spinklers were installed be- 
cause, Jim Geer, Technical 
Services director explains, 
"We’d rather have ’em wet 
than not have ’em at all. " 

When new documents ar- 
rive, they are immediately fu- 
migated in a 6- by 12-foot vac- 
uum chamber in the Archives 
basement in order to get rid of 
bugs, vermin, and the like. 
Documents that have sat 
around for a while, however, 
may need other work — the 
pains taken with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the 
Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights being prime examples. 
In days before Archival con- 
cepts were seriously obeyed, 
the Declaration, for one, was 
left out in the sun for so long 
that the ink was irreversibly 
faded. By 1952, when the 
documents moved from the 
Library of Congress to the Ar- 
chives building, concern for 
them had grown so great that 
two light tanks were used as 
an escort to a type of protec- 


tion the world hasn’t seen be- 
fore or since. 

For starters, each document 
was placed in a brass-bound, 
thermopane glass case filled „ 
with humidified helium to 
prevent oxidation. To shield 
the documents from ultra- 
violet rays, special filters of la- 
minated glass made with a 
yellow cellulose acetate inner 
layer were installed in the dis- 
play cases. The piece de resist- 
ance, however, is located 
some 20 feet below the 
surface: a 50-ton, fireproof, 
bombproof, steel-and-rein- 
forced-concrete Mosler safe 
into which the documents are 
lowered every night by electri- 
cally controlled scissors jacks 
and which is meant to protect 
them even if the rest of the 
world should be destroyed. 
Why was all this trouble 
taken? Well, says Deputy Ar- 
chivist O’Neill, these docu- 
ments “have a tremendous 
symbolic value, ’’and besides, 
"the Cold War was fairly 
frigid then ...” 

D espite its awesome fa- 
cade, despite the 
mind-shaking extent 
of its holdings, most of the 
use the National Archives gets 


is not from scholars but from 
ordinary folk whom the Ar- 
chives staff dub “genies,” 
short for genealogists, people 
who are trying to trace down 
their own or someone else’s 
ancestors. 

Anyone 16 years of age or 
older can apply for a year-long 
research card and somewhere 
between 4,000 and 5,000 peo- 
ple a month make use of one. 
The Archives staff is used to 
having someone show up ev- 
ery three or four months try- 
ing to prove a relationship to 
Pocahontas, but once in a 
while something special hap- 
pens, like the man who never 
knew his exact age until he 
found it on his father’s Civil 
War records. People like 
Speaker of the House Carl Al- 
bert who are interested in 
tracing their families back 
hundreds of years have a 
whole raft of genealogical rec- 
ords to choose from, every- 
thing from pension records to 
military service records to old 
census schedules and passen- 
ger lists of ships arriving at 
certain American ports. 

The records are brought to 
the exotically named Main 
Search Room, a pleasant place 
where little cubicles are pro- 
vided for document perusal. 
There used to be other search 


rooms in other areas of the 
Archives, just like there 
didn’t used to be an alert 
guard at the door of this 
room, but in 1963 something 
Archivites refer to as “the 
Murphy thing” took place, 
and things have been a bit dif- 
ferent since. 

Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert B. to be exact, were a hus- 
band and wife team posing as 
historians who stole several 
hundred documents worth 
several hundred thousand 
dollars from the Archives be- 
fore an 18-month FBI search 
lead to their arrest, trial and 
sentencing to ten years in 
prison. The lure is not so 
much the documents as the 
famous signatures, which can 
be cut off and sold to un- 
knowing dealers.“We don’t go 
around bludgeoning people 
now, "says Dr. O’Neill, “but 
we do keep a gentle eye on 
them. ” 

Another problem the Ar- 
chives has with its documents 
is that people are constantly 
wanting to see the very ones 
that are still classified secret. 
“History is speeded up,” ex- 
plains Dr. O’Neill, "and histo- 
rians want to see newer and 
newer records. ” Things got so 
bad that in 1971 President 
Nixon signed Executive Order 


No. 11652, which was a man- 
aate lor speedy declassifica- 
tion and under which some 7 5 
million pieces of World War * j 
II paper were finally declassi- 
fied, with some 85 million 
still to go. 

Another big victory was 
also scored when after a three- 
year battle the Census Bureau 
finally released all the details 
of the 1900 Census, which has 
special value because the 1890 
one had been lost in some 
fire. Silly though it seems, 
however, the census battle 
shows the complexity of the 
classification problem, for as 
Meyer Fishbein w r ill point out, - 
“the same people who want to 
open everything up immedi- 
ately are the ones crying about j 
protection of privacy. So we 1 
have to strike a balance be- 
tween showing how an 
agency operates and maintain- 
ing the privacy of the individ- 
uals involved. ” 

The biggest obstacle the Ar- 
chives has is the simple matter 
of getting a handle on exactly 
what its holdings are. A de- 
tailed new guide, the first in 26 
years, was published last 
month, but despite its 884 
pages, including a 109-page in- 
dex, it begins with the warning 
that its description of records is 
“necessarily provisional” For 
when you’re dealing with 2. 5 
billion individual pieces of pa- 
per, you can never be exactly 
sure what you’ve got. 

A similar problem is felt by 
those who want to find some 
specific fact from the Ar- 
chives, like the author who 
wrote requesting information 
about a San Francisco mayor 
of the 1850s. Research con- 
sultant Dick Myers found the 
man mentioned in the records 
of the area adjutant general’s 
office, but almost no one but 
him would have known to 
look there. “The records here 
are so difficult to use because 
they’re preserved in the way 
the agency kept them and 
usually aren’t rearranged or 
indexed,” he says. 

And even Associate Archi- 
vist James O’Neill, the man 
who gets outraged when 
people boast of turning up hid- 
den material in the Archives’ 
dusty corners, admits one of 
the place’s biggest problems is 
how to find what you want 
when you’re dealing with a 
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agency operates and maintain- 
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uals involved. ” 

The biggest obstacle the Ar- 
chives has is the simple matter 
of getting a handle on exactly 
what its holdings are. A de- 
tailed new guide, the first in 26 
years, was published last 
month, but despite its 884 
pages, including a 109-page in- 
dex, it begins with the warning 
that its description of records is 
“necessarily provisional” For 
when you’re dealing with 2. 5 
billion individual pieces of pa- 
per, you can never be exactly 
sure whatyou’vegot. 

A similar problem is felt by 
those who want to find some 
specific fact from the Ar- 
chives, like the author who 
wrote requesting information 
about a San Francisco mayor 
of the 1850s. Research con- 
sultant Dick Myers found the 
man mentioned in the records 
of the area adjutant general’s 
office, but almost no one but 
him would have known to 
look there. “The records here 
are so difficult to use because 
they’re preserved in the way 
the agency kept them and 
usually aren’t rearranged or 
indexed,” he says. 

And even Associate Archi- 
vist James O’Neill, the man 
who gets outraged when 
people boast of turning up hid- 
den material in the Archives’ 
dusty corners, admits one of 
the place’s biggest problems is 
how to find what you want 
when you’re dealing with a 
huge amount of material. 
Things do turn up; Robert E | 
Lee’s amnesty petition was 
found in an odd place. It’s a 
needle in the haystack thing 
and we would be the last to 
say we know absolutely every- 
thing that’s here.” And if not 
them, then nobody. B 


